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SOME AFTER-THE-WAR PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE.^ 

G. F. Warren, 
Cornell University. 

The af ter-the-war problems in agriculture are not strikingly differ- 
ent in kind from the pre-war problems. But the war has made the 
problems more acute. We are now going through a period of recon- 
struction of ideas. All that is, is questioned. New theories on every 
subject receive a ready hearing. The world is in flux. That which 
is done may last for years. That which is not done may not be 
accomplished in years. If farmers do not now plan ahead, they may 
find that plans have been made as plans in the past so often have 
been made on the assumption that the problems of mankind begin at 
the city terminal of the railroad. 

The Fundamental Rural Problem. — The fundamental problem in 
agriculture is to make and keep conditions of farm life such that a 
fair proportion of the intelligent and able citizens of the nation will 
continue to live on farms. Farm families are larger than city fami- 
lies. It, therefore, follows that whatever the farm population is, the 
nation will become. The strongest safeguard that the nation can 
have is an independent, foreward-looking and self-respecting farm 
population. 

Methods of Meeting the Problem. — There are two theories as to 
the best way to solve the farm problem. One method is to search the 
world for persons who will be content with farm conditions as they 
are. This method has many powerful advocates. Some would bring 
in Chinese. Considerable agitation for this procedure is constantly 
going on. Others would bring in the backward races of Europe and 
Asia to work our farms — peoples so backward that to them our worst 
farm conditions would seem like luxury. The same idea often takes 
the form of complaint against the desire of the American farmer to 
share in the American standard of living. The conclusion is reached 
that the farmer should be replaced by a peasant family whose house- 
keeping is so simple that all members of the family work in the fields 
and whose desires for education are so slight that the children are 
kept out of school to work. 

1 Paper read before the American Farm Management Association at Balti- 
more, Md., January 9, 1919. 
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It is no merit in a peasant that he can pay for a farm as quickly 
or possibly more quickly than an American farmer can, when the 
latter keeps his children in school and allows his wife to devote a 
considerable portion of her time to caring for the home and children, 
rather than work full time at farm labor. 

These contradictory ideas are not always thus boldly stated, but in 
practically every discussion of farm conditions each of these two 
points of view has its spokesman. Not infrequently the most plaus- 
ible speaker advocates the wrong solution. Shall we make farm con- 
ditions such as to keep intelligence on the farm, or search the world 
for a civilization so backward that it will be satisfied with conditions 
as they are ? 

Movement from Farms to Cities. — In the past generation the con- 
ditions of living in cities have been greatly improved. It is evident, 
therefore, that unless corresponding improvements are made in farm 
conditions the intelligent portion of the farm population will be more 
strongly drawn to the cities than ever before. Let us see what these 
improvements are. Some of the more important changes may be 
classed under the headings of education, health, recreation. 

The most powerful force that leads persons to leave farms is the 
expectation of greater remuneration. The majority of persons who 
go from the farm to the city go at one of three periods in their life; 
when the children must enter high school, when the farmer wishes to 
retire, or when young men and young women are old enough to start 
work for themselves. 

The desire to allow the children to have high school privileges is 
one of the important factors that leads farm families to go to town. 
Not only is this one of the strongest factors leading families to go to 
cities, but it selects the very best type of citizens, that is, the kind who 
are willing to make the most sacrifice for the benefit of their children. 
The remedy is obviously to bring high school facilities nearer to 
the farm. 

Desire to live in a house that has a bath room, heat and electric 
light is an important factor in many cases. The remedy is obviously 
to make farming profitable enough so that farmers can afford fur- 
nace heat and bath rooms, and then develop a sentiment that will 
spend the money for a bath room, even though it may not add to the 
selling value of the farm. 

The desire to be able to obtain medical service is another powerful 
factor leading middle-aged farmers to take their families to town. 
The remedy is to have better medical service in the country. 
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The desire for recreation is not one of the major factors in leading 
farm famihes to go to town, but does play a considerable part in the 
movement of young men and young women to the city. But the 
strongest force leading young men and young women to go to the 
cities is higher wages. 

The only large demand for young women on the farms is to do 
housework or become wives. Many of those who do not marry farm- 
ers as soon as they are mature, seek employment in cities. The 
remedy is obviously to bring work to the country. 

The desire for adventure that is present in every normal boy and 
girl may be satisfied in many ways without leaving the farm. Attend- 
ance at good vocational high schools tends to satisfy this desire by 
opening up the problems involved in man's attempt to conquer nature. 
The games and the social advantages of the high school also help. 

The Increasing Cost of Living. — The high cost of living in each 
decade promises to become a more difficult question. A correct 
understanding of the problem is, therefore, of more than passing 
importance. We have, doubtless, passed the point of maximum food 
production per hour of human labor. New inventions help, but in 
spite of them, every additional bushel is now a more expensive bushel. 
A machine that saves labor on the farm does not save as much human 
time as is often assumed, for someone must make the machine. Food 
is becoming fundamentally more expensive to produce in terms of 
human effort, because poorer land must be used and because on the 
good land, production has reached the point of diminishing returns. 
If it were not necessary to increase the amount of food, inventions 
would reduce the amount of human effort required in food produc- 
tion. But the demand for more food calls for the use of land that 
must be reclaimed at great expense, and calls for more intensive 
methods on land now in use. It is of course possible, and perhaps 
probable, that improvements in manufacturing will take place so 
fast as to more than offset the increasing cost of food so that general 
well being may continue to be improved. But food is almost certain 
to continue to call for a larger share of the workers' income, if the 
population of the world continues to increase as it has in the past 
fifty years. There are no more lowas waiting for the plow. 

One of the great underlying factors in the present world conflict 
is the effort to place on someone the blame for the pressure of popu- 
lation on food supply. We can no longer obtain the former supply 
of food with the same effort. Not knowing that this is due to the 
ratio of population to natural resources, each class believes that it is 
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not receiving just treatment. The industrially-minded believe that 
farmers are at fault, labor blames capital, farmers blame middlemen, 
consumers blame prices, nations blame each other. 

The past generation was the golden age for manufacturers. It 
was the age of cheap food. We were harvesting nature's crop of 
lumber, and were skimming the fertility accumulated by ages of 
nature's processes. Now we must reclaim some southern soils where 
the hasty exploitation has caused erosion so serious that nature 
unaided could not remedy it in ages. We must get the alkali out of 
land on which our first dash of irrigation gave wonderful crops but 
serious consequences. We must fertilize soils that were at first pro- 
ductive, but that were not exceptionally rich in plant foods. 

The capitalist, the laborer, and the city consumer agree on at least 
one thing. They are all unable to understand why the cheap food 
does not continue. They are willing to import peasant farmers, to 
entice soldiers to farms, to fix prices, to prohibit the killing of heifer 
calves, to do almost anything except the one inevitable thing, that is, 
pay more for farm produce than was formerly paid. Our rapidly 
multiplying population, the hordes that have been coming from Europe 
and the rather sudden running out of the free fertile lands, coming at 
the same time that labor organizations are demanding shorter hours 
and more of the comforts of life, make the problems of the near 
future acute. Add to all this the complications involved in deflation 
with the many injustices that follow contraction in the currency, and 
still further add the epidemic of mediaeval ideas that is spreading 
over the world, and we can well see the necessity of clear thinking. 
I believe that the American can solve the problem, if it is solved in 
an American manner, but if the German and Russian philosophies 
that are spreading over all the world are accepted, I am fearful of 
the future. 

Each year when the rainfall is short the food problem is likely 
to be more critical than ever before. If the time comes when such a 
year is accompanied by unemployment, conditions will indeed be 
serious. In such years we may expect to see efforts to make food 
abundant and cheap by legislation. Such eliforts have their natural 
reaction in desires of producers to have legislative protection in years 
of over-production and low prices. Both kinds of legislation are 
very dangerous. 

There is grave danger that the present antagonisms between city 
and country will grow. There is at present no means of informing 
the consumer as to the farmer's point of view. The city newspaper 
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is read by the farmer so that he learns the consumer's view, but as 
yet there is no effective means of giving the consumer the farmer's 
point of view. Nothing is so conducive to antagonism as lack of 
knowledge. 

Nor does the farm point of view receive adequate expression in 
legislative halls or on the many bureaucratic commissions to which 
we are delegating the powers of government. Nearly everyone who 
has money enough to buy a home outside the cities is called a farmer, 
or calls himself one when he desires to discuss farm problems. Mr. 
Hoover is said to have remarked, " Who does represent farmers, and 
what do farmers really want ? " The time has come when those who 
assume to speak for farmers should be representatives of farmers' 
organizations. Every such person should be an American first, but it 
is not enough to be an American when one deals with technical mat- 
ters. He should also know technical details. 

This is the age of organization. Class groups of all kinds are 
endeavoring to obtain for themselves more than their normal share 
of the good things of life. Nearly always the attempt is made to 
obtain the desired results by some form of monopolistic control. So 
far the producers of food have been about the only unorganized 
persons. Because of the actions of other groups, farmers are being 
compelled to organize. I am sorry to see organization come about 
in this way. I believe in organization but am sorry that it has to 
come about for protection. I do not consider the ideal organization 
of society to be a collection of competing organizations. 

The farmer does not ask an eight-hour day, he does not even ask 
a ten-hour day. But, except in emergencies, he is certainly entitled 
to expect to be able to make a living from ten hours of work. He 
does not ask that child labor be abolished on farms, but should ask 
that farm children be not kept out of school to do farm work. 

At the risk of appearing to add a few planks to the agricultural 
platform, I will mention in detail a few of the farm problems as I 
see them. I have omitted some of the most important problems, but 
certainly all that I mention are worthy of consideration. 

Unemployment. 

During the war, food prices have been controlled to some extent. 
This control has had some influence in holding down production. 
Probably it has delayed to a limited extent the time for highest prices 
for food. As wages come down there may be more critical food 
problems than we have yet m.et. The greatest danger is that a short 
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crop year such as occasionally conies may come at the same time as a 
period of unemployment. 

The farmer is as much injured by general unemployment as is the 
city. During the period of reconstruction and deflation of the cur- 
rency, it is highly probable that periods of panic and unemployment 
will come. Plans should be made for great public works and held in 
abeyance to be developed whenever unemployment occurs. This will 
be the cheapest way to get such work done and will at the same time 
help to stabilize conditions. Such work in the past has usually been 
done in periods of high prices rather than in periods of unemploy- 
ment. There are many improvements that the Federal Government, 
states, and local governments should make. Roads, new school build- 
ings, and hospitals are among these. The Federal Government should 
construct good permanent buildings in Washington to avoid paying 
the enormous rents that it has for years paid. The war has shown 
the need for a few national highways for moving freight and passen- 
gers. One such road should run north and south along the Atlantic 
coast, one along the Pacific, and one down the Mississippi Valley. 
One should cross the northern part of the continent and one the 
southern part. Ordinary state roads are wholly inadequate to handle 
the traffic that the government has put on the section of road from 
Chicago to New York. These trunk lines are spectacular, but the 
greatest need is for better roads from farms to the railroads. Both 
are needed. States and counties should be continually building roads 
but they ought to prepare comprehensive plans and push the work 
when it can be done cheaply, that it, at periods when there is unem- 
ployment. 

Protection. 

The first duty of a state is to protect its citizens. The city dweller 
calls the police at the first sign of trouble. In most states, the farmer 
must turn to his shotgun, just as his forefathers turned to the rifle. 
In Canada and in some of our states mounted police now bring pro- 
tection to the farmer and his property. This protection is particularly 
needed in the states that have a dense population, and in the South, 
but every state should have police protection in the country. The 
common practice in small towns of avoiding expense by allowing 
petty criminals and hoboes to go free if they will leave town often 
results in sending them to the country. 
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Education. 

Free education in every subject from the primary grades through 
the university is the only sound basis for democratic citizenship. 
This means that provision should be made for allowing boys and girls 
to attend any public school without having to pay any tuition. I 
believe that free high schools are now available for all children living 
in cities, but a very large number of the farm children have to pay 
tuition. Even where tuition is free the farm children often have to 
leave home and pay board so that education for them is very expen- 
sive. The number of small high schools should be increased so that 
education may be made available to all. State aid should help small 
public schools and small high schools to such an extent that equal 
school privileges can be had in all parts of the state by substantially 
equal local taxation. Education is a state function. If the state 
desires to have persons live on farms it should see to it that educa- 
tional opportunities are not thereby denied. The farm problem will 
not be solved so long as the accident of being born on a farm denies 
so many children the privilege of attending high school. 

Laws should be so framed as to have state aid follow the boy or 
girl to any public high school in the state, and every high school that 
receives any aid from the state should be open free to every boy or 
girl in the state, or else all state aid for that school should stop. 

Not only should there be free common schools and free high schools 
but college and university education should likewise be free. In 
some of the older states, all of the original arguments against free 
<;ommon schools will be brought to bear against this proposition and 
«ach of these arguments will be refuted by the same logic that made 
Ihe free common school triumph. I will not attempt to enumerate 
these arguments here. Many states have for years furnished free 
education to all. It is no new experiment, but a sound principle of 
democracy that must be accepted. Now is the time to demand it. 
Any ablebodied boy or girl who does not have to help to support 
others, can make a living while attending college. But to add $ioo to 
$150 a year for tuition makes such a course prohibitive to many. 

Labor. 

About three-fourths of the farm labor is done by the farmer and 
members of his family. When farm wages are high the farmer and 
his family receive good pay for their work, when wages are low they 
receive poor pay. 
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The individual farmer sometimes thinks that if he can get cheap 
labor it will help him, not realizing that when all get the same kind 
of labor, the labor that he and his family do must compete with the 
cheap labor that he has helped to introduce. Except in the South 
there is no permanent hired-man class in America. The hired men 
are, in general, brothers and sons of farmers. Whenever any other 
type of labor is largely introduced into a farming community, social 
conditions become very bad. Population is so sparse in all farm 
regions that there are not enough people to keep up good social institu- 
tions unless all the people are of one race so that there are no impass- 
able social barriers. Every farm community should do all in its 
power to prevent the introduction of any kind of laborers who do not 
promise to be assimilated. 

The employer should always have a serious labor problem in a 
democracy, for a labor problem usually means that labor receives so 
large a part of what it produces that great skill is necessary in employ- 
ing it in such a manner as to be able to pay the common wage. 

Land Ownership. 

The American ideal in handling land is to have the operator be the 
owner. Most of the farming in America is done on this basis. Nor- 
mally the farmer who is too old to continue farming rents his farm 
to his son, or son-in-law, or to some other young man who as a hired 
man in the community has established a reputation for honesty and 
thrift. Later the farm is sold, usually to a tenant. The average 
amount of time spent as a tenant in New York is about ten years 
and the average tenant becomes an owner at about thirty-five years. 
This means that nearly half of the tenants are not able to become 
owners until they are older than 35 years. Conditions are approxi- 
mately similar in other regions where not more than one-third of the 
farmers are tenants. It would be desirable to have credit systems so 
perfected that the average age at which ownership is acquired could 
be reduced to thirty years so that more of the years when the farmei 
is at his best physically could be devoted to making a home, and doing 
the innumerable things that need to be done on farms. 

In some parts of the United States land tenure has become a serious 
problem. There are several ways of meeting the situation. Perfec- 
tion of credit systems is one way. Other proposed remedies have to 
do with laws concerning land ownership. 

There are fundamental reasons why individual ownership of agri- 
cultural land is the only sound basis for agricultural development. 
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Theories as to single tax, and nationalization of land are widely 
promulgated. Such theories are always city-made. They fail to dis- 
tinguish between city building lots and farm soils. They are able to 
see buildings as an improvement made by the owner, but do not 
realize that a farm soil is also made or destroyed by the owner. Any 
farmer in an old community knows that a soil that is worth $ioo per 
acre is little more than pay for the drains put in it, the stones picked 
off, the fences put up, the weeds eliminated, and the residual manure, 
and fertilizer applied. English laws concerning tenant rights recog- 
nize roads, stream control, tile drains, fences, buildings, orchards, 
grass seeding, permanent pasture, residual manure and residual fer- 
tilizer as among the improvements for which the tenant is entitled to 
compensation, that is, values added by the operator. The true farmer 
watches and cares for his fields as he does his flocks. His fields are 
personal. He does not see the bacteria in the soil, but by indirect 
means he raises bacteria and earthworms as carefully as he husbands 
his flocks. A generation of farming in which the soil does not receive 
this personal regard is enough to ruin any but the best land. 

But private ownership must not be abused. No farm land should 
be allowed to be held continuously for purposes of renting. Every 
community should include a limited number of tenant farms as aids 
to young men in getting started. But this number is fully supplied 
by farmers and widows of farmers who rent their farms for a few 
years after they are unable to continue direct operation, and before 
they are able to make a satisfactory sale. It often takes five to ten 
years to sell a farm at a satisfactory price. The landlord who has been 
a farmer often contributes very materially to the success of the farm 
and the tenant because he knows how to farm. Just how long the 
owner should be allowed to run a farm as a tenant farm is a question, 
but certainly this period should not exceed twenty-five years. 

Large tracts of land that are too large to be operated to public 
advantage should be broken up into farms of normal size and sold 
to the operators. 

As important as these prohibitions is positive legislation that will 
bring together the persons who have money to lend and the young 
farmer who wishes to establish a farm home. 

The Federal Land Bank promises to be of much help. The law 
may need to be revised, but it should not be revised in any manner 
that will increase the amounts loaned per farm. The land bank loan 
should represent an exceedingly conservative loan in order that it 
may carry the lowest interest rate. 
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Certainly legislation is needed that will do for agriculture what the 
Federal Reserve system is doing for commercial industries in furnish- 
ing short-time credit. Possibly this can be accomplished by modify- 
ing the Federal Reserve law, or by supplemental legislation. Such 
credit in agriculture must recognize any period up to one year as the 
normal basis for a short-time loan. 

Mere lowering of interest rates is not the primary factor in credit. 
Interest rates and land values bear considerable relationship to each 
other. The time allowed and methods of payment are quite as im- 
portant as interest rates. 

Food Distribution. 

I am not in sympathy with blind attacks on middlemen any more 
than with blind attacks on farmers. The individual middleman is 
often controlled by general circumstances over which, as an indi- 
vidual, he has little control. But the feeding of great cities is a new 
problem. It is not to be expected that our present methods are the 
best ones than can be devised. In some cases radical changes must 
be made. 

A few great handlers of food are obtaining control of more and 
more kinds of foods. The public will not long tolerate any "hold- 
ups " by pe'rsons located at strategic points on the road from producer 
to consumer. Some of the bitterest contests of the near future prom- 
ise to be over food distribution. 

The agricultural colleges should begin serious study of the prob- 
lems of food distribution. Such studies are very different from 
fertilizer tests or feeding experiments, and will require a great broad- 
ening in the outlook of the agricultural colleges. 

Cooperation. 

Many public agencies have been advocating that farmers cooperate 
in the sale of their produce. There are many instances of successful 
cooperation. However, in those cases where the farmers' organiza- 
tions must deal with large corporations that approach monopolistic 
proportions the road to cooperation is by no means free from obstruc- 
tions. In some states one branch of the government has been preach- 
ing cooperation and has been organizing cooperative societies while 
another branch of the state government has been doing the " follow- 
up " work by trying to put the officers of the cooperative associations 
in jail because they cooperated. 
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The farmer is a laborer who owns his own tools ; he is also a small 
business man. His products are usually more the product of his own 
toil than they are the product of capital, or hired labor. The prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining must be accepted for both classes of 
labor. This does not mean that an unscrupulous labor body that 
happens to hold the key to public welfare should be allowed unlimited 
action, nor should an unscrupulous group of farmers be allowed 
unlimited action. We do not allow unlimited action to two men who 
are making a horse trade. But, the principle of collective bargaining 
should be recognized. 

Equality of Opportunity. 

A democracy must allow to every individual complete freedom to 
enter any useful work that he may choose. The right to enter any 
occupation and make of one's talents the fullest possible use is funda- 
mental. So long as complete freedom in choice of occupation exists, 
it is utter folly to attempt to entice persons into any particular occu- 
pation. Those who are added to the industry by special endeavor 
only force others out of the industry. The government should fur- 
nish education that will help each person to decide on his occupation, 
and should furnish technical training to help in preparing for the 
chosen work, but the only democratic way to maintain the proper 
proportion of workers in each industry is to have the rewards for a 
given ability and efifort the same in one industry as in another. 

Substitution. 

The wooden nutmeg was looked upon as a great achievement in the 
are of substitution. But progress since that day has been so rapid 
that the wooden nutmeg looks as primitive as a high-wheeled bicycle. 

With mounting costs of living, the desire to use everything is com- 
mendable, so long as the article is wholesome and is sold honestly. 
But substitutes are not noted for their honesty. Oleomargerine 
would have few enemies if the groceryman sold it as oleo and if the 
bill of fare called for bread and oleo instead of bread and butter. 
The manufacturer wants to color it yellow for the sole purpose of 
deception. It is not that yellow is an especially favored color. Meat 
substitutes are not colored yellow, and if some one invents a sub- 
stitute for an apple he will want to color it red, not yellow. When 
cottonseed oil is used to make imitation butter, it is colored yellow, 
but when the same oil is to pass for lard, white is perfectly satis- 
factory. Oleo now has its own troubles, for still cheaper oils have 
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been found and are sold as oleo when they are not. We now have 
imitation eggs, and imitation condensed milk, and imitation cow 
feeds. Aside from the deception which in itself is injurious, there 
are other serious effects. Children that need animal food are fed on 
vegetable fats that will not make them grow, and the legitimate 
industry is seriously hampered by having to carry numerous parasites. 
Animal foods are always more expensive than vegetable foods, but 
they are necessary. The fight to compel all products to be sold for 
what they are has not been won. 

It is now time for all producers and consumers to take a definite 
stand that no injurious substances shall be allowed to be sold, and 
that every product shall reach the ultimate consumer for what it is. 

Dissemination of Manufacturing. 

The exceedingly cheap food in America has to a considerable ex- 
tent been responsible for the congestion of our cities. Food was so 
cheap that the industrial worker did not care for a garden. He 
could live on the tenth story and have food brought to him. The 
high prices of food promise to favor the manufacturing plant that 
is located in a region where the workers can have small areas of 
ground for gardens. Here women and children can work, and the 
laborer can work out doors after hours. A limited amount of 
gardening after a day in the factory is the best kind of diversion. 
It is time to stop building vertically and begin to build horizontally. 
This mevoment has already begun. 

Public agencies such as the agricultural colleges and department of 
agriculture should study the problems of farm economics as they 
have in the past studied the problems of production. Such studies 
will require good judgment and tact, but the tact should not go to 
the extent of failing to tell the truth. 

These are but a few of the problems that we must now face. 
Farmers should be fully organized so that they may see to it that 
these and other national problems are solved in the American manner, 
rather than be solved by imported ideas brought over by backward 
nations. 



